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this degeneracy of the women is hardly to be won- 
dered at, when the men of the great family of the 
Lagidae had changed into "debauchees, dilettanti, 
drunkards, dolts". 

The book concludes with a vivid sketch of the last 
queen of Egypt, the famous Cleopatra, who was "the 
heiress of generations of legalized license, of cul- 
tured sensuality, of refined cruelty, and of moral 
turpitude, and who differed from her predecessors 
only in that she had redeeming qualities which offset 
in some degree the wickedness that she had inher- 
ited". In view of the iniquities of which so many 
of the most brilliant and fascinating women of the 
pagan world were capable, it was indeed high time 
for the coming of that "Son of Man, who brought 
into the world new conceptions of womanhood, new 
influences destined to elevate and ennoble the sex 
and emphasize the higher elements in human charac- 
ter that the ancients had so greatly neglected". 

We congratulate Professor Carroll on having writ- 
ten a most entertaining and at the same time schol- 
arly work. H. R. Fairclough 

Stanford Junior University. 



Apelles. Thirty, in a state of perfect preservation, 
show brilliant coloring. — The New York Evening 
Post, March 28, 1908. 



PATHOS IN POMPEII 

The latest excavations at Pompeii have led to most 
interesting discoveries. A recent exploration re- 
vealed a well-preserved tomb erected in memory of 
the wife of a magistrate who had died at the age of 
22. It consists of a marble column, surmounted by 
an amphora and surrounded with a circular seat. 

Close to the tomb a skeleton was found clutching 
a linen bag containing fifty silver coins of the consu- 
lar and imperial periods. It was apparently the 
skeleton of a person who was overwhelmed by the 
ashes of the volcano while trying to escape with his 
money. — New York Sun, Sept. 27, 1908. 



The excavations of French archaeologists in Tunis 
have recently brought to light some remarkable finds. 
Among the buildings the most important is a temple 
of Saturn, discovered at Dugga, of which a large 
number of columns are still in good preservation. 
Among the statues the figure of an Athena wearing 
a girdle decorated with the head of Medusa is note- 
worthy, as is also a colossal statue of Apollo, three 
meters in height, carrying a richly ornamented lyre. 
A large number of important inscriptions have also 
been found. — The New York Evening Post, March 
28, 1908. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens announces 
the discovery near the site of Pegasus in Thessaly 
of nearly a thousand marble stelae, of which about 
four hundred bear traces of important encaustic 
paintings of unusual originality and workmanship. 
They are said to belong to the second and third cen- 
turies before Christ, and there is some reason for 
attributing some of the work to Polygnotos and 



MORSIUNCULAE 

Of the abstracts in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association for 1907 the following 
seem of special interest to our readers: Professor 
Curtis C. Bushnell in The Aeschylean Element in 
Mrs. Browning's Writings has collected the allusions 
to Aeschylus and also the passages which show the 
influence of individual plays. There are about a score 
of the former, chiefly in the Letters. The lifelong 
influence of the Prometheus is shown by her two 
translations and by the numerous references scat- 
tered through her poems and letters. A number of 
parallels to the Agamemnon and a few to the Eumen- 
ides appear. In the Greeks and Suicide, Professor 
W. S. Scarborough discusses the interpretation of 
OH tpact Bcfurbv elvai airrbv eavrbv diroKTivvtivat 
(Plato, Phaedo 61 E), his conclusion being that 
suicide was in the eyes of the Greeks a violation of 
the divine law and that even in the earlier Greek life 
public sentiment was against airovpyla. Professor 
Herbert C. Tolman in The Historical and the Legen- 
dary in Herodotus's Account of the Ascent of Darius, 
endeavors to discover, chiefly by comparison with 
inscriptional evidence, the historical germ in the 
Herodotus story which may be confirmed by con- 
temporaneous documents. His four points are (1) 
the murder of Smerdis; (2) the usurpation of the 
kingly power by the Magian Gaumata; (3) the resto- 
ration of the throne to the royal house of the Achae- 
menidae; (4) the names of the allies of Darius. 
The University of Nevada Studies will contain in 
full Professor Church's paper on the Identity of the 
Child in Vergil's Pollio. Some of his conclusions are 
that the poem is a prophecy of peace, the child a 
real child, the expected son of Octavian, that the 
birth of a girl did not necessitate the destruction of 
the poem, and that Gallus's claim was based upon the 
language of the Pollio. Professor H. R. Fairclough 
in a critical estimate of Vergil as a poet concludes 
thus : 

The Aeneid is the loftiest expression ever heard of 
Roman spirituality ... in the sixth and central 
book . . . Vergil breathes his highest spiritual 
aspirations. This life of human effort, of vain long- 
ing, of love unsatisfied, has it no fruition, no fulfil- 
ment in the world beyond? Is Lucretius right when 
he leads us down to the gloom of the grave and 
leaves us to face an immortal death? This is the 
question with which the poet grapples, and in the 
answer we have, next to Plato's Phaedo, the noblest 
spiritual utterance of pagan thought. For out of all 
that the legends, poetry, mysteries, religion, and 
philosophy of Greece and Rome could teach, Vergil 
has gathered up the noblest elements, and made one 
supreme effort to catch a vision of that world be- 
yond the grave, which even to-day only some can see, 
and that "through a glass darkly". ' T. E. W. 



